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But that verse seems to have been a second thought. The verse
makes the ballad easily recognizable in Denmark and Sweden; and
as the 'East-realm' might be Austria or the East from which our
religion comes, this ballad was promptly adapted to religious ends.
Peter Unverdorben (Erk-Bohme 60) is, perhaps, too explicit to
leave the same impression on the mind; and even The Lord of
Falkenstein (Erk-Bohme 62), though a noble tableau of wifely
importunity and devotion, is not equal to The Castle in Austria.
The Knight and Shepherd (Erk-Bohme 43) is fiction. Seized by a
robber baron, the shepherd is set free in return for his parents'
gold, his daughter's snood, or his acceptance of the baron's
daughter in marriage.

A particularly delightful group is composed of ballads dealing
with birds, beasts, and trees. Some are simple allegories, others are
not so much parodies as etherealizations of human activities. Such
are the animal marriages (Erk-Bohme 163-5: Vogelhochzeit, Kdfer-
hochzeit, Tierhochzeit), and the amusing Hare's Complaint and Song
of two Hares (Erk-Bohme 167-70). An amusing skit is The Swabian
Round Table (Erk-Bohrne 142), in which the heroes gather to attack
a hare, but are routed by a frog. It is based on a mastersong of the
sixteenth century. There are naive allegories and parables in The
Squirrel and his Wife, The Owl and Eagle, The Girl and the Hazel,
and The Fir (Erk-Bohme 172-6). The latter has given a lyric of
exceptional beauty.

In the above catalogue I have not attempted to discriminate
between Low and High German work or to give special treatment
to ballads which may have originated in Holland and Flanders. It
was hardly practicable to do so. As the songs from these regions
were incorporated by Erk and Bohme in the Deutscher Liederhort
at appropriate places, it seemed better to mention them as they
occurred. Yet one must not conclude that the indebtedness was all
on one side or that Dutch balladry lacks its independent life. Such
famous pieces as Hallewijn and The two King's Children probably
originated in the Netherlands, and the same may have been the
case with others. The repute of Dutch folk-poets may have been
unduly depressed in England by a remark of the late W. P. Ker's.
As an example of the art of sinking in balladry he picked on the
lines

And then she lit three candles,

three candles at twelve to the pound.